CHAPTER XV
THE HOUSES AT THE END OF THE WORLD
IT was two months since we had left Peking, sixteen days
after leaving Tangar, that we reached Dzun. A window-
less cube rose out of the plain.
"That's the Dzun cinema/' said Peter. "We'll have a gay
evening there!" But it was a deserted lama temple. There
were a few huts about it. We were to spend four days in one
of them, for Li had to find camels to take us to Teijinar.
Dzun* is about two miles from the edge of the great
marshy plateau of the Tsaidam., which is over 400 miles
long and about 125 across. The earth there is saturated with
salt, and rare groups of Mongols find pasture land only at
the foot of the surrounding mountains, where a few rivers
opportunely descend. To the south rises the chain of the
Burkhan Buta, constituting a buttress to a huge uninhabited
region of Tibet.
Our Mongol travelling companions set off for their
invisible camps. The horses disappeared in quest of some
better pasture than was provided by the bare plain of Dzun.
But the gold-seekers remained settled by the walls of our
habitation. They also had to get camels to go on.
A tall, toothless old man often came to see us. For hours
he would absently turn his prayer-wheel, all the time
watching Peter copying out his notes of the journey on the
typewriter. The Times special correspondent preparing his
weekly column of news from the Tsaidam!
* The name means "left," having the same etymological derivation as
Dzungaria, the name of the country to the north-west of Sinkiang.
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